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with us readily made the basis for a belief in diplomacy
as one's vocation, especially so long as our Ambassadorial
reports, particularly those ad regem> had to be in French;
as was the official rule in force (though not always fol-
lowed), till I became minister. I have known many
among our older ambassadors step into the highest posi-
tions simply on account of their proficiency in French,
without any knowledge of politics; they only included in
their dispatches, too, what they could put fluently into
French. Even as late as 1862 I had to report officially in
French from St. Petersburg; and the Ambassadors who
wrote even their private letters to the Minister in French
recommended themselves thereby as having a special
vocation for the diplomatic career, even when they were
notoriously deficient in political judgment.

Moreover, I cannot say that Ancillon was wrong in
having the impression, with regard to most of the candi-
dates from our squirearchy, that they found difficulty in
escaping from the narrow horizon which bounded Berliners
of those days, or, as one might say, from their f provincial'
views, and that in diplomatic matters they would not eas-
ily succeed in laying a coat of European varnish over the
specifically Prussian bureaucrat. How these observations
acted in practice is clearly shown when we go through the
list of our diplomatists of those days: one is astonished to
find so few native Prussians among them. The fact of
being the son of a foreign ambassador accredited to Berlin
was of itself ground for preference. The diplomatists who
had grown up in small courts and had been taken into the
Prussian service had not infrequently the advantage over
natives of greater assurance in Court circles and a greater
absence of shyness. An especial example of this tendency
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